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ABSTRACT 


Does  the  perception  Casualties  affect  military  operations  in  the  1990s?  by 
Major  Morris  T.  Goins,  USA,  55  pages 


This  monograph  analyzes  three  military  operations  Somalia,  Haiti,  and 
Kosovo  in  order  to  determine  if  and  how  casualties  impact  the  commitment  or 
withdrawal  of  US  forces  in  the  1990s.  These  operations  are  viewed  from  the 
positions  of  the  National  Command  Authorities,  Congress,  American  public, 
media,  and  the  military  and  the  linkage  to  include  the  impact  they  had  on  each 
other. 

The  criteria  are  threat  Casualty  Analysis,  impact  of  casualties  on  the  will  of  the 
American  public,  and  the  impact  of  casualties  on  the  NCA’s  decisions.  This 
evidence  was  obtained  from  international  newspapers.  American  newspapers 
also  assisted  with  the  analysis  of  what  role  the  media  plays  in  the  process,  along 
with  the  impact  of  the  other  forces  that  allow  our  military  to  commit,  engage,  and 
withdraw.  Articles  in  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post  did  shed  light  on  the  position  of  the  NCA,  US 
Congress,  American  people,  media  and  the  military.  The  congressional 
testimony  of  senior  Army  leaders  along  with  books  allowed  the  viewpoint  of  the 
military  to  surface  to  include  guidance  it  received. 

This  monograph  demonstrates  that  casualties  did  not  impact  the  commitment 
or  withdrawal  during  military  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Kosovo.  In  the 
case  of  Somalia  and  Haiti,  the  NCA  was  concerned  with  the  perception  of  the 
president  as  making  decisions  of  his  own  free  will  and  not  being  forced  by 
Congress  into  a  course  of  action.  The  American  public  along  with  Congress 
wanted  to  ensure  the  military  objectives  were  nested  to  national  interest.  In  the 
case  of  Kosovo,  ground  forces  were  not  committed  because  NATO  did  not 
support  the  commitment  versus  President  William  Clinton’s  willingness  to  commit 
ground  forces.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  some  members  of  Congress  along 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  not  supportive  of  commitment 
of  US  ground  forces. 

The  most  important  lesson  about  casualties  in  the  1990s  is  that  the 
operational  commander  must  advise  the  NCA  that  in  order  to  successfully 
accomplish  military  missions,  casualties  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  doing  business.  The  operational  commander  must  ensure  force  protection 
and  understand  that  US  casualties  do  not  impact  the  will  of  the  American  public, 
but  it  does  impact  the  NCA’s  perception  of  what  the  nation  is  willing  to  support  or 
except.  The  number  one  priority  of  the  operational  commander  is  mission 
accomplishment  and  to  never  allow  casualties  to  prevent  them  from  achieving 
that  objective. 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


During  the  1990s  have  the  American  public  allowed  the  issue  of  casualties  to 
influence  its  decision  of  supporting  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA) 
whether  to  commit,  or  withdraw  US  forces?1  This  monograph  determines  if  the 
above  question  is  true  by  analyzing  the  commitment  and  withdrawal  of  US  troops 
during  the  military  operations  of  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Kosovo.  During  the  Gulf 
War,  January  16,  1991  through  February  28,  1991,  Americans  supported  the 
commitment  of  US  forces,  even  with  the  expected  casualties  of  about  20,000 
during  the  ground  war.  The  American  public  was  polled  on  February  3,  1991  and 
asked  “do  you  think  the  United  States  should  stop  its  military  action  against  Iraq  if 
Iraq  pulls  its  troops  out  of  Kuwait,  or  only  if  Saddam  Hussein  is  also  removed 
from  power?”  Sixty-seven  percent  of  those  polled  answered  continue  the  war 
until  Saddam  is  toppled.2  There  is  currently  a  perception  that  the  American 
public,  Congress,  and  the  National  Command  Authorities  will  not  tolerate 
casualties.  When  the  image  of  soldiers’  remains  were  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Somalia,  it  was  believed  that  the  Americans  wanted  to  withdraw.  The 
elected  government  officials  were  concerned  about  casualties  because  they 
thought  it  would  portray  a  negative  view  of  the  administration  and  Congress  if 
allowed  to  continue.3 

The  perception  of  the  President,  Congress  and  the  media  has  been  that  the 
American  public  cannot  stand  casualties  during  military  operations.  Casualties 
affect  any  military  operation  and  the  operational  commander/planner  must 
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understand  how  and  why.  In  the  case  of  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Kosovo  casualties 
did  not  directly  affect  these  operations.  If  the  mission  is  important  enough  to 
commit  US  forces,  then  the  mission  is  important  enough  to  successfully 
accomplish  its  original  goals.  The  military  must  execute  the  orders  of  the  NCA 
and  while  carrying  out  those  orders,  casualties  are  sustained.  It  is  unfortunate 
however,  force  protection  is  important  but  mission  accomplishment  should  be  top 
priority.  The  recommendations  from  the  operational  commanders  to  the  civilian 
leaders  must  be  along  those  lines.  The  American  public  is  not  the  problem,  as 
this  monograph  will  indicate. 

This  monograph  investigates  the  issue  of  casualties  by  using  books, 
newspapers,  and  polls.  The  military  operations  examined  in  this  monograph 
have  occurred  within  the  past  six  years.  Many  of  the  government  officials  are  still 
in  public  office,  therefore  there  are  few  first  hand  sources  about  NCA  meetings 
and  the  decisions  made  in  these  meetings.  Although  extensive  research  has 
been  conducted  on  the  contents  and  results  of  these  meetings,  the  findings  may 
not  portray  absolute  truth. 

There  are  two  groups  that  effect  the  commitment  and/or  withdrawal  of  the  US 
military.  One  group  is  the  decision-makers,  the  National  Command  Authorities 
and  the  US  Congress.  The  second  group,  which  influences  the  decision-makers, 
includes  the  American  public,  the  media,  and  the  senior  leaders  of  the  military. 
This  monograph  examines  how  and  why  the  decision-makers  reach  their 
decisions.  The  positions  of  the  media,  the  American  public  and  the  senior 
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leaders  of  the  military  is  described  in  order  to  determine  what  impact  they  had,  if 
any,  on  the  decision-makers. 

Chapter  II  reviews  the  Somalia  operation  from  the  perspective  of  the  decision¬ 
makers.  This  chapter  examines  why  on  October  6,  1993  just  two  days  after  the 
deaths  of  eighteen  soldiers,  the  NCA  reviewed  the  situation  in  Somalia  and  made 
the  decision  to  withdraw.  The  US  Congress  was  split  on  the  issue  of  whether  to 
withdraw  or  remain  committed  in  Somalia.  This  chapter  also  explores  the  impact 
the  American  public,  the  media  and  the  military’s  senior  leaders  had  on  the 
decision-makers. 

Chapter  III  analyzes  the  military  operation  in  Haiti  from  the  perspective  of  the 
NCA  and  Congress,  the  decision-makers.  The  issue  of  Haiti  from  the  NCA’s 
viewpoint  was  how  to  stop  thousands  of  refugees  from  entering  the  United 
States.  Congress’  position  was  there  was  no  national  interest  at  stake  in  Haiti. 
The  position  of  the  American  public  and  the  US  military  not  to  use  military  forces 
in  Haiti  is  addressed.  Nevertheless,  President  Clinton  committed  US  forces  into 
Haiti. 

Chapter  IV  analyzes  the  current  military  operation  in  Kosovo.  Once  again,  the 
decision-makers  were  split  on  the  issue  of  committing  US  forces.  President 
Clinton  ordered  the  air  operation,  but  said  there  was  no  intention  to  introduce 
ground  troops  without  “a  permissive  environment.”  The  US  Congress  was 
divided  about  what  to  do  in  Kosovo.  The  American  public,  the  media  and  military 
were  also  divided  on  the  issue  of  whether  to  commit  or  not  to  commit  ground 
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forces.  Nevertheless,  US  troops  were  committed  to  peacekeeping  duties  after 
the  Yugoslavian  government  agreed  to  NATO’s  terms. 

The  era  of  automatically  having  congressional  and  the  American  public’s 
approval  to  commit  US  forces  no  longer  exists.  Beginning  in  the  1990s  and  into 
the  future  the  American  public  and  members  of  Congress  may  not  initially  give 
their  support  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  believed  the  overarching  reason 
for  non-support  of  military  operations  is  due  to  the  number  of  casualties.  This 
monograph  proves  casualties  are  not  the  major  cause.  The  author  begins  with 
the  Somalia  operation  by  investigating  casualties  and  their  impact  on  military 
operations. 


Chapter  2 
Somalia 

Initially  the  background  of  the  commitment  of  US  forces  by  President  George 
Bush  is  examined  followed  by  a  timeline.  This  timeline  covers  the  key  events 
from  the  firefight  to  the  President’s  decision  to  withdraw,  which  only  spanned  two 
days. 

On  November  25,  1992  President  Bush,  who  recently  had  lost  his  bid  for  re- 
election,  met  with  his  senior  National  Security  Council  advisers.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Colin  Powell  and  others  in  DoD  resisted 
commitment  of  US  forces  to  Somalia  without  a  clear  mandate.  General  Powell’s 
deputy  attended  this  meeting  and  stated  that  if  the  US  military  is  needed  “we  can 
do  the  job.”4  President  Bush  chose  the  most  forceful  option,  to  offer  that  US 
troops  lead  a  UN  action.  The  US  mission  to  the  UN  also  argued  that  Somalia 
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provided  the  opportunity  to  increase  UN  credibility  in  peacekeeping  in  the  post¬ 
cold  war  era,  a  policy  advocated  by  President  Bush  as  part  of  his  “New  World 
Order.”5  The  President  did  commit  thousands  of  US  soldiers,  without 
congressional  authorization,  to  assist  in  the  Somalia  humanitarian  mission. 

There  were  numerous  problems  in  Somalia.  One  problem  was  the 
humanitarian  mission,  feeding  thousands  of  Somali  people.  The  Somali  warlords 
were  stealing  the  food  from  UN  convoys,  which  restricted  the  humanitarian 
operation.  In  order  to  disarm  the  warlords,  the  Pakistani  forces  began  to 
confiscate  weapons.  On  June  5,  1993,  armed  Somalis  ambushed  and  killed 
twenty-four  Pakistani  soldiers  who  were  conducting  a  previously  announced 
inspection  of  an  arms  depot  that  shared  a  compound  with  Mohamed  Farah 
Aideed’s  radio  station.  Aideed  was  viewed  as  the  leader  and  the  most  powerful 
warlord  in  Somalia.  Simultaneously,  other  Pakistani  soldiers  were  killed  at  a 
feeding  center.6 

The  response  from  the  UN  Security  Council  was  to  adopt  Resolution  837  that 
authorized  using  “all  necessary  measures  against  all  those  responsible.”7  The 
resolution  held  Mohamed  Farah  Aideed  responsible  for  the  attack.  UN  Special 
Representative  Jonathan  Flowe  asked  for  additional  US  forces,  including  Delta 
force.  The  US  Special  Envoy  Robert  Gossiped  sent  an  urgent  cable  calling  for  a 
shift  in  policy  allowing  for  the  apprehension  of  Aideed.8  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  signed  the  deployment  order  and  Task  Force  Ranger  was  on  its  way  to 
Somalia.9 
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The  Chronology 
October  3, 1993 

The  mission  of  this  task  force  was  to  apprehend  Aideed.  This  task  force 
conducted  six  very  successful  raid  operations  in  Somalia.  During  the  seventh 
raid,  things  went  wrong  for  the  American  force.  Two  Blackhawk  helicopters  were 
shot  down  resulting  in  one  helicopter  pilot  captured,  and  initially  six  young 
Americans  losing  their  lives.  Late  that  evening,  the  military  chain  of  command  in 
Somalia  began  sending  in  progress  reports  to  the  Pentagon  while  the  firefight 
raged.  At  this  time  there  was  no  reaction  from  the  American  public  or  Congress. 
The  firefight  was  not  yet  public  knowledge  since  there  was  no  first  hand  media 
coverage  of  the  firefight  in  Somalia.10 

As  reported  by  George  Stephanopoulos,  in  the  President’s  private  sitting  room 
in  the  White  House,  President  Clinton  said  in  reference  to  the  on-going  firefight  in 
Somalia,  “we’re  not  inflicting  pain  on  these  fuckers.  When  people  kill  us,  they 
should  be  killed  in  greater  numbers.  I  believe  in  killing  people  who  try  to  hurt 
you,  and  I  can’t  believe  we’re  being  pushed  around  by  these  two-bit  pricks.”11 
President  Clinton  believed  public  opinion  would  turn  fast  at  the  sight  of  body 
bags.  He  stated  “Americans  are  basically  isolationist,  they  understand  at  a  basic 
gut  level  Henry  Kissinger’s  vital-interest  argument.  Right  now  the  average 
American  doesn’t  see  our  interest  threatened  to  the  point  of  where  we  should 
sacrifice  one  American  life.”12  As  the  firefight  raged  on,  news  reports  began 
stating  that  American  soldiers  were  being  killed  in  Somalia. 
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October  4, 1993 

After  the  battle  CNN  began  broadcasting  the  videotape  of  the  engagement  to 
the  US.  The  American  people  viewed  the  remains  of  soldiers  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu.  The  final  situation  report  reached  the 
Pentagon  with  the  casualty  figures.  The  firefight  in  Somalia  ended  and  eighteen 
American  soldiers  were  dead  and  eighty-four  wounded.  In  Somalia  there  were 
no  military  missions  planned  or  executed  for  the  following  week  until  the  location 
of  the  hostage  was  known  and  more  US  forces  could  be  committed.13 

These  incidents  occurred  amid  growing  debate  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere 
regarding  how  long  US  troops  would  remain  in  Somalia  and  what  their  mission 
should  be.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  said  “Congress  should  have  a  full  debate  on  Somalia  and  endorse  a 
purely  humanitarian  objective  for  US  forces.”14  Late  that  day  Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin  and  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  briefed  key 
congressional  leaders  in  a  contentious  private  session.  They  testified  to 
Congress  on  why  the  US  forces  were  engaged  in  combat.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  this  private  session  the  Congress  remained  unsure  if  the  military  had  enough 
forces  to  complete  the  mission  successfully  and  if  their  goals  were  clear. 15  Other 
key  issues  remained. 

Some  members  of  Congress  felt  that  President  Clinton  had  mismatched 
mandate  and  resources.  Because  of  a  fear  of  casualties  and  the  perception  that 
US  interests  was  tenuous,  there  were  members  of  Congress  who  where  reluctant 
for  the  US  to  devote  adequate  force  despite  widespread  support  for  the 
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humanitarian  mission.  Some  Senators,  including  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  John 
McCain  were  quoted  as  saying,  “Clinton’s  got  to  bring  them  home.”  Senator  Byrd 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  defense-spending  bill  to  cut  off 
funding  for  the  Somalia  action.  He  was  also  urging  a  prompt  vote  by  Congress 
on  whether  to  continue  the  Somalia  operation.16 

Other  members  of  Congress  held  a  different  position.  Senators’  Donald 
Payne  and  Sam  Nunn  reiterated  that  the  US  must  not  cut  and  run  at  the  first 
signs  of  casualties.  Senator  Richard  Lugar  cautioned  against  a  hasty 
withdrawal.17 

When  the  American  public  saw  the  image  of  the  captured  bloody  pilot  on 
television,  they  demanded  answers.  This  was  to  be  risk-free,  no  casualties. 

How  did  we  go  from  providing  food  to  all  out  combat?18  Americans  raised  the 
issues  to  their  congressional  representatives  with  a  “deluge  of  calls  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  forty-five  hundred  US  troops  in  Somalia.”19 

October  5, 1993 

The  media  were  reporting  about  the  military  hostage,  and  whether  if  the  NCA 
was  going  to  withdraw  American  forces  from  Somalia.  They  began  conducting 
interviews  with  eyewitnesses.  They  rushed  to  the  homes  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  and  the  hostage  in  an  attempt  to  be  the  first  to  report  news,  which 
equates  to  higher  ratings  and  higher  profits.  When  the  news  of  the  firefight 
broke,  the  media  adopted  the  theme  of  young  Americans,  helping  feed  a  nation 
caught  unexpectedly  in  combat.  They  also  reported  the  numbers  of  casualties 
sustained.20  Michael  Getler,  The  Washington  Post’s  assistant  managing  editor  for 
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foreign  news,  felt  the  military  was  interfering  with  the  American  public’s  right  to 
be  informed.21  Andrew  Kohut,  the  director  of  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the 
People  and  the  Press,  held  the  position  that  the  journalists  were  looking  for  the 
easiest  way  to  stand  out  in  the  media  world.  Instead  of  factual  reporting,  some 
journalists  for  national  publications  and  television  networks  were  spicing  up  the 
stories  with  their  own  opinions.22 

General  Colin  Powell  met  with  the  National  Command  Authorities  at  the  White 
House  to  review  the  situation  in  Somalia.  General  Powell  did  not  initially  support 
the  commitment  of  US  forces  to  Somalia.23  At  this  meeting,  he  stated  “because 
things  get  difficult,  you  don’t  cut  and  run.  You  work  the  problem  and  try  to  find  a 
correct  solution.”24 

Congress  was  divided.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  urged  a  prompt  vote  by 
Congress  on  whether  to  continue  the  engagement  in  Somalia.  He  also 
recommended  cutting  funding  for  the  Somalia  mission.  On  the  other  had  Senator 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  senior  member  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
cautioned  against  this  pressure  for  a  hasty  withdrawal.  Finally,  Congress 
delayed  voting  on  immediate  withdrawal  from  Somalia.25 

President  Clinton  met  with  top  national  security  advisers  to  review  policy 
options  on  Somalia  following  the  contentious  session  on  Capitol  Hill.  Prior  to  that 
meeting  President  Clinton  had  informed  his  National  Security  Adviser  that  “I  want 
options  on  the  table.”26  In  attendance  were  President  Clinton,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Aspin,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  General  Powell  and  US 
Ambassador  to  the  UN  Madeleine  K.  Albright.  They  reviewed  the  options  of  the 
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US  in  Somalia,  including  whether  to  remain  committed  or  withdraw  from  Somalia. 
Also  discussed  was  the  President’s  requirement  to  make  a  decision  prior  to 
Congress  making  a  decision. 

The  President’s  advisers  developed  two  courses  of  actions.  One  was  to 
withdraw,  because  it  was  the  easiest  course  of  action.  The  other  was  to  remain 
committed  until  the  operation  was  completed  correctly.  It  appears  that  General 
Powell  made  the  recommendation  to  commit  the  additional  troops  required  to 
conduct  the  additional  required  missions.  Some  of  these  missions  were  to 
protect  bases,  to  open  and  secure  roads,  ports  and  lines  of  communications,  and 
to  apply  pressure  on  those  who  cut  off  relief  supplies.27  President  Clinton 
ordered  600  more  troops  and  armor  deployed  to  Somalia.28 

October  6, 1993 

Since  the  media  could  not  get  into  Somalia,  they  began  the  process  of 
conducting  interviews  with  the  survivors.  Their  focus  was  on  the  hostage  theme. 
Instead  of  one  the  media  portrayed  an  undisclosed  number  taken  captive.  The 
media  as  a  whole  also  felt  the  military  should  be  providing  for  their  welfare  while 
reporting  on  the  events  in  Somalia.29 

Major  General  Garrison’s  opinion  was  to  remain  committed  in  Somalia  and 
pursue  Aideed.30  The  seven  military  operations  had  been  successful.  The 
commander  understood  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  strong  image  of  the  US 
military  and  UN  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  community.  He  did  not  want  to 
undermine  this  perception. 
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Another  meeting  with  top  national  security  advisers  was  held  at  the  White 
House.  If  the  President  made  the  decision  to  withdraw  immediately,  the 
international  community  would  learn  the  undesirable  lesson  that  the  way  to 
defeat  the  US  is  to  simply  inflict  casualties  and  then  the  US  will  automatically 
withdraw.  Also,  an  immediate  withdrawal  would  not  support  the  UN’s  mission  in 
Somalia.  It  would  portray  to  the  American  public  that  the  President  only  reacted 
to  the  situation,  rather  than  taking  the  time  to  determine  what  was  the  US’  best 
course  of  action  in  the  situation.  Alternatively,  to  delay  the  withdrawal  for  six 
months  would  satisfy  Congress  by  ending  the  mission,  and  allowing  the  US  to 
claim  success  while  supporting  the  UN’s  mission.  Most  importantly,  it  would 
show  President  Clinton  made  the  decision  on  his  own  terms,  uninfluenced  by 
pressure.  President  Clinton  decided  to  build  up  forces  until  the  withdrawal  date 
of  March  31, 1994,  so  he  ordered  1 ,500  more  troops  sent  to  Somalia.31 

The  Congress  was  reported  as  being  in  a  near  panic.  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  Ronald  V.  Dellums  called  for  the  UN  and  the  US  to  seek  an 
immediate  cease-fire  including  abandoning  the  hunt  for  Aideed.  They  also 
wanted  to  expand  the  effort  to  find  a  political  solution  among  the  various 
factions.32 

October  7, 1993 

In  the  morning,  senior  congressional  leaders  were  summoned  to  the  White 
House.  Before  his  speech  to  the  American  public,  President  Clinton  informed 
representatives  of  Congress  that  he  had  made  the  decision  to  withdraw  US 
forces  from  Somalia.33  In  a  televised  speech  that  evening  from  the  Oval  Office, 
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the  President  said,  “we  started  this  mission  for  the  right  reasons,  and  we’re  going 
to  finish  it  in  the  right  way.”34  In  addition  3,600  Marines  will  be  positioned 
offshore  to  “ensure  that  our  people  are  safe  and  that  we  can  do  our  job  prior  to 
withdrawal  on  March  31, 1994.”35 

Analysis 

The  analysis  of  the  Somalia  operation  examines  the  facts  as  best  as  can  be 
determined,  to  establish  if  casualties  were  the  main  theme  in  the  discussions. 

The  NCA  was  not  concerned  with  casualties.  The  NCA  was  concerned  with 
the  image  of  the  US  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  community,  and  the 
appearance  that  the  President  was  making  the  decisions  on  his  own  terms  and 
not  being  forced  into  a  course  of  action.  Congress  was  prepared  to  force  the 
President  to  withdraw  or  change  the  mission  by  withholding  funds  as  impetus. 
The  majority  of  Americans  and  the  military  wanted  to  remain  committed  to  the 
operation.  The  media  was  focused  on  the  casualties  theme,  not  specifically  on 
withdrawal. 

President  Clinton  had  to  make  a  decision  to  withdraw  or  remain  committed 
with  the  Somalia  operation  based  on  several  factors.  Personally,  President 
Clinton  wanted  to  remain  committed  in  Somalia,  as  shown  by  his  statements 
above.  Another  factor  was  that  by  not  continuing  the  Somalia  operation,  the  US 
would  lose  credibility  with  the  UN  and  possibly  the  international  community. 
President  Clinton  had  attempted  to  maintain  a  positive  image  of  the  US 
throughout  the  international  community,  and  at  the  time  attempted  to  satisfy 
Congress.  As  was  reported  in  The  Washington  Post,  President  Clinton  was  not 
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sure  if  Congress  would  accept  the  withdrawal  date  and  he  was  prepared  to  move 
it  closer.36  In  a  contentious  session  to  Congress,  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin 
and  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  testified  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
lawmakers  that  the  additional  600  troops  and  armor  was  not  an  enlargement  of 
the  commitment  to  Somalia.  Nevertheless,  President  Clinton  made  the  decision 
to  withdraw  because  he  believed  Congress  would  cut  funding,  ending  the 
mission,  and  he  needed  the  perception  to  be  that  he  had  made  the  decision  on 
his  own  terms.37 

President  Clinton  stated  that  US  forces  would  withdraw  after  the  US 

completed  the  mission  the  correct  way.  This  explains  the  withdrawal  date  of 

March  31,  1994.  This  withdrawal  date  demonstrated  the  President  had  made  the 

decision  on  his  terms.  It  also  accounts  for  the  reason  the  President  ordered  the 

build-up  of  forces  in  Somalia.  In  the  span  of  a  week  President  Clinton  was  due  to 

brief  Congress  on  his  end  state  of  the  Somalia  operation.  In  a  rare  defense  of 

President  Clinton  predicament,  William  Safire,  New  York  Times  columnist  said, 

we,  the  media,  hoot  at  the  President  for  demeaning  American 
power  by  entering  the  arena  with  such  puny  pugilists.  We  fault 
him  for  narrowly  limiting  the  missions;  for  not  foreseeing  setbacks 
before  we  do;  for  making  the  American  military  look  like  a  pitiful 
helpless  giant;  or  for  putting  the  flower  of  our  youth  needlessly  “in 
harm’s  way”.38 

President  Clinton  had  only  one  practical  decision,  and  that  was  to  withdraw  from 
Somalia.  Stephanopoulos  told  President  Clinton  at  the  White  House  in  late 
October  1993,  “you  did  all  you  could,  Congress  would  have  forced  a  vote  to  end 
the  mission  now,  and  they  would  have  won.”39  Should  President  Clinton  have 
decided  to  do  nothing  and  continue  the  Somalia  operation,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
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time  before  Congress  cut  the  funding.  President  Clinton  made  the  decision  to 
remain  committed  for  six  months  and  to  complete  the  mission,  prior  to  the 
withdrawal. 

Two  Presidents,  Bush  and  Clinton,  had  informed  the  Congress  that  US  forces 
would  engage  in  hostile  action  only  as  needed  to  accomplish  their  humanitarian 
mission  and  for  the  purpose  of  force  protection  consistent  with  the  War  Powers 
Act.  As  shown  above,  the  Congress  was  split  on  the  issue  of  remaining  or 
withdrawing.  Some  members  felt  there  was  a  mismatch  of  mission-to-force  ratio. 
Others  felt  the  US  must  not  withdraw  until  the  mission  is  successfully  completed. 

In  mid  1992  the  American  public  had  supported  President  Bush’s  commitment 
of  US  troops  to  the  humanitarian  mission  in  Somalia.  The  Bush  Administration 
had  informed  the  American  public,  and  subsequently  the  Clinton  Administration 
that  their  soldiers  were  helping  to  feed  a  starving  nation.  Then  the  mission 
changed.40  The  mission  was  no  longer  simply  to  feed  the  Somali  people.  The 
new  mission  was  to  apprehend  the  Somalia  warlord  Aideed  by  the  use  of  full- 
scale  combat. 

Some  Americans  supported  a  continuation  or  retaliation  to  the  Somalia 
operation.  A  poll  conducted  after  October  6,1993,  by  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  Program  on  International  Policy  Attitudes,  found  that  only  twenty- 
eight  percent  of  those  surveyed  favored  immediate  withdrawal.  Forty-three 
percent  of  those  polled  wanted  to  remain  in  Somalia  “until  we  have  stabilized  the 
country,”  even  beyond  the  US’  deadline  for  troop  withdrawal.41  Some  of  the 
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Americans  willing  to  continue  the  Somalia  operation  believed  in  the  value  of  the 
humanitarian  operation.  Some  Americans  supported  retaliation. 

Between  October  5th  and  9th,  1993,  both  CNN/USA  Today  and  ABC  News 
polls  found  fifty-five  to  fifty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  favored  sending  more 
troops  into  Somalia.  Before  the  release  of  the  US  hostage  held  by  the  Somali 
warlord  Mohammed  Farah  Aidid,  ABC  found  that  seventy-five  percent  of  those 
polls  favored  a  “major  military  attack”  against  Aidid.42  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  polls  is  that  casualties  did  not  prevent  the  American  public  from  supporting 
commitment  of  US  forces. 

While  the  poll  data  supported  retaliation  and  continuation,  the  media  seemed 

to  send  a  different  message.  Kenneth  T.  Walsh  a  senior  White  House 

correspondent  for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  candidly  reports  how  ordinary 

citizens  are  the  biggest  losers  in  current  state  affairs.  Too  often,  he  asserts,  the 

press  has  four  flaws:  injecting  too  much  attitude  into  stories,  assuming  an  overly 

negative  approach  to  all  news,  rushing  to  judgement,  and  ignoring  the  values  of 

Middle  America.43  White  House  press  secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers  conceded, 

decision-makers  no  longer  have  any  room  to  make  a  decision. 

Look  at  the  amount  of  time  prior  Presidents  had  to  attempt  to 
resolve  crises.  I  don’t  know  how  Presidents,  secretaries  of  state, 
and  other  decision-makers  that  deal  with  crises  are  supposed  to 
make  decisions.  Part  of  it  is  our  fault.44 

John  Byrd  then  an  ombudsman  for  The  Washington  Post  said,  the  middle-of- 
the-road  reader,  “the  average  citizens...  simply  don’t  trust  us  and  feel  that  the 
media  is  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  country.”45  The  media  focused  on  the 
casualties  and  continued  to  report  that  they  were  the  reason  the  NCA  would 
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withdraw.  The  soldiers  of  Task  Force  Ranger  that  were  still  in  Somalia  “felt 
disgust  that  the  press  kept  showing  the  horrible  images  of  the  dead  soldiers 
being  humiliated  in  the  city,  less  than  a  mile  away  from  where  they  sat.”46  They 
watched,  along  with  the  American  public,  as  images  of  their  dead  comrades  were 
put  on  display  amid  the  jeering  Somali  crowds.  The  soldiers  who  filled  the 
television  room  saw  it  replayed  again  and  again  and  again.  The  media  failed  to 
report  that  during  military  operations,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  casualties, 
caused  either  by  accidents  or  hostile  fire.  Studies  by  foreign  policy  experts  Eric 
Larson,  James  Burk,  Steven  Kull  and  I.M.  Destler,  reanalyzing  polls  taken  during 
the  crisis,  demonstrated  that  even  after  the  television  reports,  there  was  reservoir 
of  public  support  for  the  operation.47  Contrary  to  what  the  media  portrayed,  the 
administration  believed  forty-three  percent  of  those  polled  wanted  to  remain 
committed  to  Somalia.  Senior  military  leaders’  position  was  also  to  remain 
committed  to  the  operation. 

Senior  military  leaders  were  concerned  that  the  advice  they  offered  to  the 
NCA  was  not  being  heeded.  The  military’s  responsibility  to  the  NCA  is  to  advise 
on  military  matters,  and  provide  military  options.  General  Powell  was  concerned 
that  US  forces  were  being  committed  without  a  clear  mandate.  Once  the  forces 
were  committed  General  Powell’s  position  was  to  remain  until  the  mission  was 
completed  successfully,  as  shown  above. 

Major  General  Garrison,  the  commander  of  the  task  force,  requested 
additional  equipment  including  armor  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
casualties,  but  there  was  “no  action  taken  on  the  request.”48  It  is  unclear  if  Major 
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General  William  Garrison  or  UN  Special  Representative  Howe  attended  the  NCA 
meetings  in  Washington,  DC.49  It  is  also  unclear  if  their  opinion  was  heard  at  that 
meeting.  According  to  Bowden’s  book  Black  Hawk  Down  both  men  were  eager 
to  stay  in  Somalia  and  pursue  Aideed. 50 

The  reason  for  their  position  was  that  the  military  operations  in  Somalia  were 
proving  successful.  The  task  force  conducted  seven  raids,  and  all  of  the  military 
objectives  were  met  during  the  seven  operations,  despite  some  casualties 
sustained  during  the  seventh  operation.  It  was  apparent  that  General  Powell, 

MG  Garrison  and  UN  Special  Representative  Howe  wanted  to  remain  committed 
to  the  Somalia  mission.  However,  their  advice  did  not  impact  the  decision. 

Utilizing  that  type  of  system  could  cause  the  military  leadership  problems  in 

the  training  of  its  future  officer  corps. 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John 
Shalikashvili  expressed  his  feelings  to  Congress:  “Not  only 
are  we  setting  a  standard  by  which  this  country  will  judge  us 
but... that  might  begin  to  have  an  impact  on  our  young 
(commanders  who)  have  the  sense  that  if  they  go  into  an 
operation,  and  despite  their  best  efforts,  suffer  casualties, 
that  someone’s  going  to  be  looking  over  their  shoulders. 

How  tragic  it  would  be  if  we  did  that  because  we  would  train 
a  group  of  leaders  whom,  through  their  hesitancy,  would  begin 
to  endanger  people.51 


In  May  1994  in  a  hearing  to  Congress,  questions  asked  of  MG  Garrison  were 
“did  you  ask  for  armor,  did  the  President  sign  your  deployment  order,  when  did 
your  mission  change,  who  knew  you  were  to  apprehend  Aideed?” 52  This  type  of 
questioning  through  hind-site  is  what  General  Shalikashvili  addressed  in  his 
statement. 
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Casualties  did  not  cause  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from  Somalia.  The 
overarching  reason  the  Commander-in-Chief  withdrew  from  Somalia  was  to 
ensure  the  perception  that  he  was  making  the  decision  on  his  terms  and  not 
because  of  casualties.  In  order  to  portray  a  committed  posture  to  the 
international  community,  more  forces  were  deployed  to  Somalia  for  six  months, 
which  allowed  the  mission  to  be  claimed  a  success.  The  President’s  decision 
was  based  on  his  civilian  advisers’  position.  They  wanted  the  international 
community  and  the  American  public  to  perceive  that  President  Clinton  made  the 
decision  on  his  own  terms  versus  being  forced  to  make  a  decision.  The 
withdrawal  date  also  appeased  Congress,  preventing  funding  from  being  cut  to 
the  operation. 

The  media  influenced  the  President  and  Congress.  The  media  capitalized  on 
the  fear  of  casualties.  This  gave  the  misleading  perception  to  the  President  that 
casualties  were  a  decisive  point  of  the  US.  This  is  not  the  case;  the  America 
public  was  still  in  support  of  the  operations,  proven  by  the  poll  data.  The  senior 
military  leaders  remained  supportive  although  their  advice  to  the  NCA  was  not 
followed.  Once  the  forces  were  committed  General  Powell  wanted  to  remain. 
The  eighteen  casualties  did  not  impact  his  position. 

In  the  case  study  of  the  military  operation  in  Somalia,  casualties  were  not  the 
reason  for  withdrawal.  However,  shortly  after  the  firefight  in  Somalia  fear  of 
casualties  apparently  changed  military  operations  in  Haiti.  The  senior  military 
leaders  and  Congress  attempted  to  prevent  the  outcome  of  the  Somalia 
operation  from  taking  place  in  Haiti.  The  issue  was  not  casualties;  instead  that 
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Haiti  was  not  a  US  national  interest  according  to  some  members  of  Congress 
and  a  portion  of  the  American  public.  This  was  why  Somalia  impacted  the  Haiti 
operation. 


Chapter  III 
Haiti 

In  September  1991,  Lieutenant  General  Raoul  Cedras,  head  of  the  Haitian 
military,  executed  a  military  coup  in  Haiti.  Haiti  is  located  two  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida  and  a  population  of  seven  million,  which  is  just 
larger  than  the  state  of  Maryland.  From  October  1991,  to  September  1994,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  the  UN  and  the  US  tried  various  political 
means  to  re-establish  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide  as  President  of  Haiti.53  On  October 
1 1 ,  1993  the  USS  Harlan  County  was  prevented  from  docking  at  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti.  The  Haitian  mob  at  the  port  shouted  that  this  would  become  another 
Somalia,  so  the  decision  was  made  to  withdraw  the  vessel.54 

President  Clinton’s  original  position  was  to  restore  the  Haitian  government 
and  let  the  refugees  from  Haiti  remain  in  the  US.  A  year  later,  in  June,  1994 
President  Clinton’s  policy  was  to  repatriate  the  fleeing  Haitians.  The  problems  in 
Haiti  began  to  worsen.  By  March,  1994  seventy  Haitians  had  been  killed  by  the 
military.  Three  supporters  of  Aristide,  exiled  in  the  Florida,  were  also  killed.  The 
governor  of  Florida  then  sued  the  federal  government  for  reimbursement  of 
expenses  spent  on  Haitian  illegal  immigrants.55 
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In  addition  to  negotiations  the  threat  of  US  military  action  was  required  to 
remove  General  Cedras  from  power.  President  Clinton  again  had  to  decide 
whether  to  commit  or  withdraw  US  forces.  This  decision  came  only  seven  days 
after  his  decision  to  end  the  Somalia  operation.  President  Clinton  chose  to 
commit  the  force.  Then,  while  in  flight  to  the  area  of  operation,  the  force  was 
turned  around  before  actual  combat  operations  began. 

The  President’s  reasons  for  commitment  of  US  forces  into  Haiti  were  in 
support  of  US  national  interests.  These  interests  included  Haiti’s  proximity  to  the 
US,  the  stability  of  the  region,  the  interests  of  Haitian  Americans  living  in  the  US, 
and  the  threat  to  the  welfare  of  US  citizens  living  in  Haiti.56 

The  American  public  and  Congress  did  not  support  the  commitment  of  US 
forces  to  Haiti.  They  did  not  agree  with  President  Clinton  and  his  reasons  for 
committing  US  forces  to  Haiti.  Nevertheless,  the  President  committed  US  forces. 

The  Chronology 
May  -  August,  1994 

Despite  diplomatic  pressure  and  economic  embargoes,  Lieutenant  General 
Cedras  refused  to  reinstate  President  Aristide,  while  he  intensified  his  reign  of 
terror.  In  June  the  refugee  processing  station  at  Guantanamo  Bay  was 
reopened.  President  Clinton  tightened  economic  sanctions  against  Haiti. 
Additionally,  one  hundred  and  fifty  refugees  drowned  in  an  accident  en-route  to 
Florida.57  Due  to  the  poor  economic  situation  in  Haiti  more  “boat  people”  were 
fleeing  to  the  US.  Congressional  leaders  and  Administration  officials  negotiated 
an  amendment  to  the  FY1994  Defense  Appropriations  Act  that  expressed  that  no 
funds  would  be  obligated  or  be  expended  for  US  Military  operations  in  Haiti 
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unless  the  operations  were  either;  (1)  authorized  in  advance  by  Congress,  (2) 
necessary  to  protect  or  evacuate  US  citizens,  (3)  vital  to  the  national  security  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  receive  congressional  authorizations,  or  (4)  the 
President  submitted  a  report  in  advance  that  the  intended  commitment  met 
certain  criteria.58  Others,  such  as  Senators  John  Kerry,  Bob  Graham,  and 
Connie  Mack,  put  forward  arguments  in  favor  of  military  intervention, 
emphasizing  that  sanctions  have  been  ineffective  on  the  Haitian  military,  but 
damaging  to  the  poorest  of  the  Haitian  population.59 

In  July  International  human  rights  observers  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
On  July  31, 1994  President  Clinton  pushed  a  resolution  authorizing  force  to 
remove  Cedras  Junta  from  power  and  gained  approval  from  the  UN  to  invade 
Haiti.60  Press  reports  stated  “National  Security  Council  advisors  are  the  most 
supportive  of  intervention,  while  the  Pentagon  remained  skeptical.”61 

After  many  debates,  the  Senate  tabled  an  amendment  that  would  have 
mandated  congressional  approval  before  invading  Haiti.  But  there  were  a  few 
issues  involving  Haiti  that  Congress  did  agree  on.  One  issue  that  had  mutual 
support  from  both  Congress  and  the  President  was  to  stop  the  flow  of  refugees 
into  the  US.62 

In  an  attempt  to  address  the  refugee  issue  without  the  commitment  of  a 
military  operation,  Congress  formulated  six  diplomatic  options.  Option  one  was  a 
fact-finding  commission  to  examine  the  situation  in  Haiti  and  formulate  policy 
options.  The  second  option  was  to  disengage  from  Haiti’s  political  crisis.  The 
third  option  called  for  new  elections  in  Haiti.  The  fourth  option  implemented  a 
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new  coalition  government  formed  by  Aristide.  The  fifth  option  offered  a  golden 
parachute  retirement  for  Haiti’s  military  leaders.  The  sixth  and  final  option 
increased  sanctions.63  Most  of  these  options  seemed  to  make  the  cure  worse 
than  the  disease.  Congress  could  not  agree  on  what  to  do  with  Haiti. 

September  1-7, 1994 

The  first  days  of  September,  1994  plans  to  invade  Haiti  were  reviewed  at  the 
White  House.64  It  is  unclear  who  was  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  It  at  least 
included  the  President,  secretary  of  defense,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  this  meeting,  the  military  recommended  four  courses  of  action 
to  the  NCA.  First,  use  of  US-trained  Haitian  personnel  to  restore  power.  This 
course  of  action  was  a  way  to  avoid  US  military  casualties  and  to  obviate  the 
need  for  direct  international  participation,  political  or  military.  The  second  course 
of  action  was  a  demonstration  of  force.  The  intent  of  this  COA  was  deterrence. 

If  needed,  air  strikes  would  be  conducted  at  symbolic  targets,  which  would  aide 
in  persuading  Haiti’s  leaders  to  step  down.  The  intelligence  community  assessed 
the  threat  of  Haitian  air  defense  as  low,  so  the  risk  to  both  US  pilots  and  civilians 
would  be  minimal,  particularly  if  prior  warning  was  given  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  civil  casualties.  The  third  COA  was  limited  military  intervention.  The  intent 
was  to  limit  the  forces  committed,  and  to  invoke  the  Governor’s  Island  Accord, 
adding  some  legal  legitimacy  to  the  operation.  The  use  of  a  smaller  force, 
however,  raised  the  possibility  of  increased  US  casualties  and  a  lengthier  period 
of  combat  if  resistance  is  encountered.  The  fourth  and  final  COA  was  large-scale 
military  intervention.  Whether  unilateral  or  multilateral,  a  larger-scale  invasion  of 
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Haiti  promised  to  end  organized  resistance  quickly  and  would  likely  keep  the 
invasion  force  casualties  to  a  minimum.65 

All  the  courses  of  action  recommended  by  the  military  focused  on  the 
prevention  of  casualties,  both  Haitian  and  US.  Senior  DOD  advisors  remained 
concerned.  After  the  White  House  meeting,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
Deutsch  felt  “the  first  few  days  may  be  easy,  but  I’m  afraid  we  might  get  three  or 
four  boys  hacked  up  in  a  few  months.”66 

The  Republicans,  led  by  combat  veterans  Senators  Bob  Dole  and  John 
McCain,  argued  that  returning  Aristide  to  Haiti  wasn’t  worth  a  single  American 
life.  Their  position  was  that  President  Clinton  was  ordering  the  invasion  not  to 
protect  national  security,  but  to  appease  his  constituencies.67  Congress  did  not 
believe  nor  support  the  President’s  reason  for  committing  US  forces  to  Haiti. 

Only  twenty-four  percent  of  Democrats  were  in  favor  of  the  operation  68 

The  editorials  of  several  newspapers  showed  the  public  was  opposed  to  the 
intervention.69  Polling  from  August  through  September,  1994  showed  American 
people  were  moved  more  by  altruism  than  self-interest.70  Earlier  the  media  had 
determined  that  the  issue  of  casualties,  either  military  or  civilian,  could  be  the 
subject  of  their  reports.  When  the  military  mission  changed  from  a  forced  entry 
operation  to  a  peacekeeping  mission,  the  casualty  rate  in  Haiti  was  low.  The 
theme  of  casualties  could  no  longer  be  used  to  sell  the  story.  Instead  their  theme 
became  the  reasons  or  policy  to  commit  US  forces  to  Haiti. 

From  August  through  September,  1994  the  American  public  was  polled  to 
determine  if  they  supported  the  commitment  of  US  forces  to  Haiti.  The  public  did 
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not  believe  that  the  US  had  a  vital  interest  at  stake.  Due  to  his  position  the 
President’s  approval  level  was  low.71 

At  this  point  in  the  process,  Stephanopoulos  reported  that  “by  September 
there  was  no  turning  back.”  According  to  him,  the  President  believed  military 
intervention  was  morally  justified.  The  National  Command  Authorities  held  a 
meeting  on  September  7th  at  the  White  House  to  review  the  war  plans.  The 
attendees  where  referred  to  as  his  national  security  team.  General  John 
Shalikashvili,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  briefed  the  proposed  operation.  At  its 
conclusion,  President  Clinton  thanked  the  Chairman  and  without  hedging  or 
hesitation  commanded,  “It’s  a  good  plan;  let’s  go.”  The  remainder  of  the  meeting 
was  spent  developing  a  plan  for  how  President  Clinton  could  convince  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  that  invading  Haiti  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 72 

September  12  - 14, 1994 

During  the  night  of  the  12,  those  members  of  Congress  who  did  not  support 
the  commitment  of  US  forces  in  Haiti  placed  numerous  phone  calls  to  the 
President,  hoping  to  deter  the  invasion.73  Stephanopoulos  reported  that  on 
September  13,  Pat  Griffin,  Leon  Panetta  and  he  entered  the  Oval  Office  to  brief 
President  Clinton.  President  Clinton  said,  “I  guess  we’ll  have  something  to  show 
those  people  who  say  I  never  do  anything  unpopular”  in  reference  to  Haiti.74 

That  evening  the  mission  commander,  Admiral  Paul  Miller,  telephoned  the 
White  House  and  said  “we  need  to  get  a  couple  of  people  flying  wing  on  the  Hill 
for  us.”75  The  military  was  going  to  conduct  the  operation,  but  military 
commanders  did  not  believe  in  it.  The  senior  leaders  of  the  military  also  knew 
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Congress  and  the  public  didn’t  support  the  Haiti  operation.  Admiral  Miller  knew 
the  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  could  be  non-support,  and  that  the  result  may  be  to 
cut  funding  for  this  operation.  If  Congress  were  kept  abreast  of  the  situation  the 
backlash  would  be  minimal.76 

Gallop  Poll  data  showed  that  forty  percent  of  those  Americans  polled  favored 
committing  troops  while  forty-eight  percent  favored  not  committing  forces.  When 
asked  if  the  US  had  interests  in  Haiti  forty-four  percent  agreed,  while  fifty-one 
percent  disagreed.77  The  American  public  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the  lives  of 
US  troops  in  a  situation  where  they  felt  there  was  no  threat  to  US  national 

70 

interests. 

September  15  &  16, 1994 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  President  Clinton  addressed  the  nation,  informing 
them  he  was  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call  up  military  reservists  to 
support  US  troops  in  any  action  that  might  be  taken  in  Haiti.  During  his  speech 
President  Clinton  announced  that  the  US  would  invade  Haiti.79  In  explaining  his 
actions,  the  President  declared  that  beyond  the  human  rights  violations,  the 
immigration  problems,  and  the  importance  of  democracy,  the  United  States  also 
has  strong  interests  in  not  allowing  dictators,  especially  those  in  our  own 
geographic  region,  to  break  their  word  to  the  UN.  The  same  people  polled  earlier 
by  Gallop  were  called  after  the  President’s  speech  on  September  15,  1994  for 
their  reactions.  Approval  ratings  again  increased,  by  forty-three  percent,  in 
support  of  intervention  as  part  of  a  multinational  coalition.80  President  Clinton 
notified  his  subordinate  military  commanders  on  the  16th  that  he  had  decided  to 
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implement  the  Haiti  operation.  The  execution  of  the  mission  was  scheduled  for 
the  morning  of  the  19th.81 

Again,  Congress  was  divided  on  the  commitment  of  US  forces  into  Haiti. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  Republicans  spoke  in  opposition,  while  seventeen 
percent  offered  no  opinion.  The  Democrats  voiced  twenty-four  percent  in  favor, 
thirty  percent  opposed  and  forty-six  percent  with  no  opinion.82  The  War  Powers 
Resolution  requires  consultation  with  Congress  in  every  possible  instance. 
Congress  employed  it  now  as  many  members  complained  that  Congress  had 
neither  authorized,  nor  been  consulted,  on  the  anticipated  decision  to  invade 
Haiti. 

Other  members  of  Congress  opposed  the  commitment  of  forces  for  other 
reasons.  One  reason  was  there  was  no  threat  to  the  US’  vital  national  interest. 

A  second  was  that  the  President  had  gone  to  the  UN  and  gained  approval  before 
asking  it  of  the  US  Congress.83  Additionally,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Jesse  Helms  prodded  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  announce  that  Aristide  was  psychologically  unstable,  drug  addicted 
and  prone  to  violence.84 

Those  members  of  Congress  supporting  the  commitment  of  US  forces  to  Haiti 
did  so  for  many  reasons.  Some  members  of  Congress  supported  the  operation 
because  their  delegates  and  groups  such  as  the  Congressional  Black  caucus 
favored  it.85 
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September  17, 1994 

The  Carter  delegation,  which  included  President  Carter,  retired  General 
Powell  and  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  went  to  Haiti  to  try  and  reach  a  peaceful 
agreement  for  the  Junta  to  relinquish  power.86  The  talks  did  have  a  noon 
deadline,  by  two  p.m.  Carter’s  team  had  not  completed  negotiating.  President 
Clinton  had  to  make  a  decision.  Should  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  pack  their 
parachutes  for  the  invasion?  “Pack’em,”  the  President  ordered.87  The  operation 
was  on  schedule  and  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  was  going  to  conduct  a  forced 
entry  mission  into  Haiti.  Stephanopoulos  reported  that  the  President  stated  that 
they’ve  agreed  to  leave,  but  we  did  not  have  a  date.  The  President’s  advisers 
recommended  continuing  with  the  forced  entry  operation,  unless  the  Carter  team 
delivered  a  date.  The  forces  conducting  the  operation  in  Haiti  were  airborne, 
enroute  to  Haiti,  which  allowed  the  President  time  to  terminate  the  commitment 
prior  combat  operations.  Around  five  o’clock  President  Clinton  and  Powell  had  a 
phone  conversation  during  which  they  discussed  a  withdrawal  date  for  the 
military  leadership  in  Haiti.  The  Haitian  military  leaders  had  agreed  to  relinquish 
power.  US  military  forces  with  a  forced  entry  mission  were  recalled  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  88  Immediately,  a  peacekeeping  force  conducted  operations 
in  Haiti. 

The  news  of  the  peacekeeping  in  Haiti  hit  the  networks.  Most  of  the  support 
came  after  the  number  of  casualties  was  released,  both  military  and  civilian,  and 
the  numbers  were  very  low.89  The  American  public  rallied  behind  the  President 
because  of  the  success  of  the  bloodless  operation.90  The  media  now  focused  on 
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two  issues:  first,  refugees  fleeing  Haiti  and  secondly,  the  initial  lack  of  support 
from  the  American  public  and  Congress  to  back  the  policies  or  reasons  for 
commitment  of  US  forces.  Welsh  states  “we  in  the  media  are  too  cynical  and 
have  lost  touch  in  some  important  ways  with  our  readers,  viewers,  and  listeners. 

I  have  to  look  for  an  angle  and  an  angle,  by  definition  is  subjective.  The  angle  is 
almost  always  critical.”91 

As  seen  so  far  in  the  Haiti  operation,  casualties  were  not  on  the  minds  of  the 
decision-makers.  President  Clinton,  without  support  from  Congress  and  the 
American  public,  committed  US  forces  to  Haiti.  Congress  and  the  American 
public  felt  the  military  operation  into  Haiti  was  not  in  pursuit  of  the  protection  of  a 
national  interest,  and  the  President  was  doing  this  for  his  own  political  standing. 
After  there  were  not  casualties  the  media  described  a  division  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  in  which  the  American  public  took  the  side  of  Congress. 

Analysis 

The  President  knew  he  did  not  have  the  support  of  Congress  nor  the 
American  public.  It  was  not  even  close.  President  Clinton’s  advisers  even 
recommended  having  the  State  Department  draft  a  “white  paper”,  which  would 
make  a  case  for  unilateral  presidential  action.  The  administration  reviewed  their 
polling  data.  The  President’s  overall  approval  rating  was  the  lowest  it  had  ever 
been.  The  President  was  not  working  with  a  Congress  whose  position  on  military 
action  in  Haiti  was  split. 

Casualties  did  not  impact  the  NCA’s  decision  to  commit  US  forces  to  Haiti. 
President  Clinton  spoke  of  casualties  on  occasion  but  it  never  dominated  the 
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headlines.  The  President  was  consumed  with  the  image  of  the  US  in  the  eyes  of 
the  UN,  and  showed  his  skeptics  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  taking  a  stand  alone 
during  crises.92  Congress  did  not  support  the  commitment  because  it  felt  the 
policy  was  unclear.  The  courses  of  action  recommended  by  Congress  all 
involved  non-military  options.  Congress  did  not  ignore  casualties,  but  they  were 
not  the  sole  reason  for  not  supporting  the  commitment  of  US  forces  to  Haiti. 

The  American  public  that  opposed  the  intervention  did  so  because  there  was 
no  US  interest  at  risk.  This  group  of  Americans  also  supported  the  Congress 
who  felt  that  a  democracy  could  not  successfully  be  imposed  on  another 
sovereign  country.  Their  decision  did  not  focus  on  casualties  but  the  policy  that 
Haiti  was  a  national  interest. 

In  his  book  On  War  published  in  1832  Carl  Von  Clausewitz  stated, 

No  major  proposal  required  for  war  can  be  worked  out  in 
Ignorance  of  political  factors;  and  when  people  talk,  as 
they  often  do,  about  harmful  political  influence  on  the 
management  of  war,  they  are  not  really  saying  what  they 
mean.  Their  quarrel  should  be  with  the  policy  itself,  not 
with  its  influence.  If  the  policy  is  right  that  is,  successful 
any  intentional  effect  it  has  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  can 
only  be  to  the  good.  If  it  has  the  opposite  effect  the  policy 
itself  is  wrong. 

The  Americans  in  support  of  the  commitment  of  US  forces  cited  that  the 
incidence  of  3,000  refugees  per  day  was  reason  enough  to  intervene. 

Supporters  of  the  commitment  cited  that  restoring  democracy  to  a  country  that 
had  had  it  stolen  was  also  significant  reason  enough. 

Senior  military  leaders  and  commanders  considered  the  military  mission, 
UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY,  as  the  worst  course  of  action  to  take  in  solving  the 
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problem  with  Haiti.  The  military  recommended  at  least  four  courses  of  action,  all 
of  which  attempted  to  reduce  US  and  Haitian  civilian  casualties.  These  COAs 
were  developed  to  prevent  casualties,  in  order  to  sell  the  commitment  to  the 
American  public  and  Congress.  The  military  also  had  the  reminder  of  Somalia  in 
the  forefront  of  their  minds. 

The  media  initially  angled  their  stories  to  portray  an  operation  that  might  be 
prolonged.  They  described  the  government  of  Haiti  to  the  American  people  as 
brutality  reincarnated.  In  order  to  keep  the  public  watching  and  purchasing 
newspapers;  the  theme  had  to  grab  the  reader.  If  the  reader  is  not  interested, 
then  the  networks  and  newspaper  lose  money  because  the  public  is  not 
purchasing  the  material.  In  the  end,  casualties  were  not  the  focus  of  the  media. 

The  issue  of  casualties  did  not  influence  the  decision  to  commit  US  forces  to 
the  military  operation,  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY,  in  Haiti.  The  atrocities  that  took 
place  in  Kosovo  reached  such  a  magnitude  that  the  US  and  NATO  had  to  act. 
Countries  other  than  the  US  did  not  want  nor  were  they  willing  to  commit  ground 
forces  to  Kosovo. 


Chapter  IV 
Kosovo 

In  terms  of  this  monograph  the  commitment  of  US  forces  to  Kosovo  will  only 
be  in  reference  the  ground  forces  and  not  the  air  operation.  The  Dayton  Accords 
in  November,  1995  did  not  bring  the  Albanians  of  Kosovo  peace.  Instead  they 
were  alone  and  without  assistance  and  still  not  treated  humanly.  Between  1995 
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and  1997  the  Serb  government  used  direct  military  action  to  deal  with  the 
Albanians  in  Kosovo.  In  1997  a  paramilitary  organization  named  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  emerged.94 


The  Chronology 
May  1998 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  NATO’s  governing  body,  directed  an  accelerated 
assessment  of  a  full  range  of  options  for  the  situation  in  order  to  stop  the 
atrocities  and  stabilize  the  country.  The  goal  was  to  halt  or  disrupt  the  systematic 
campaign  of  violent  repression  in  Kosovo.  The  first  option  was  to  stabilize  the 
borders  through  preventive  deployments  in  Albania  and  the  Former  Yugoslavia 
Republic  of  Macedonia.  The  second  option  was  to  establish  a  no  fly  and  no  tank 
zone  in  Kosovo  and  to  enforce  it  using  NATO  air  forces.  The  third  option  was 
direct  military  intervention  either  through  air  strikes  or  ground  forces  deployment. 
The  final  option  was  peacekeeping  deployments  in  the  event  of  a  political 
resolution.95  These  options  allowed  the  NATO-led  countries  to  assess  what 
possible  in  the  realm  of  conducting  operations. 

March  22  -  27, 1999 

On  Fox  television  on  March  22nd  Senator  Joseph  Biden  said,  “by  the  time  the 
snows  fall  next  winter,  there  will  be  genocide  documented  on  a  large  scale  in 
Kosovo.”  Retired  Senator  Bob  Dole  on  Meet  the  Press,  also  in  March,  said  “it’s 
time  for  action,  otherwise  Milosevic  is  going  to  amass  more  troops  and  you’re 
going  to  have  another  massacre.  I  think  that  is  why  we,  the  US,  should 
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intervene.”96  US  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright,  March  23, 1999  on  CNN 
said, 

we’ve  learned  that  -  over  the  20th  century  -  that  instability  in 
Europe,  and  fighting  and  ethnic  conflicts  has,  in  fact,  brought  the 
Americans  in,  American  soldiers  twice  at  a  great  cost,  and  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  now,  to  stop  massacre 
and  fighting  before  it  spreads  beyond  the  national  boundaries.97 

On  March  24, 1999  President  Clinton  spoke  to  the  American  public  from  the 
White  House,  and  said  “I  do  not  intend  to  put  our  troops  in  Kosovo  to  fight  a 
war.”98  According  to  a  senior  Presidential  adviser,  shortly  before  NATO’s  50th 
birthday,  President  Clinton  decided  he  would  send  in  US  troops  only  if  the  air 
operation  failed  and  that  invasion  was  the  only  way  to  win  the  war.99 

April  -  May  1999 

During  the  middle  of  April,  General  Wesley  Clark,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  of  NATO,  called  together  British  and  US  officers  at  NATO 
headquarters  to  poll  their  views  on  various  ground  force  options.  General  Clark 
needed  to  know  from  his  planners  what  was  feasible.  President  Clinton  had  now 
decided  he  would  commit  ground  forces  if  that  were  necessary  to  win  the  war.100 
The  President  urged  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  to  stop  talking  publicly 
about  the  invasion  because  it  caused  domestic  problems  for  the  allies.101 
President  Clinton  was  concerned  about  keeping  the  coalition  intact.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  at  coalition  warfare  by  NATO  alliance  that  acted  on  the  basis  of 
consensus  and,  in  this  instance  at  least,  imposed  extraordinary  demand  on 
commanders  to  minimize  casualties  among  pilots  and  innocent  civilians.102  By 
the  middle  of  May,  General  Clark  had  come  up  with  a  preliminary  plan,  which 
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called  for  a  ground  attack  from  the  south.  General  Clark  went  to  Washington 
hoping  to  get  approval  from  the  President.  The  President  wanted  to  put  off  his 
decision  as  long  as  possible.103  On  May,  19  General  Clark  briefed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  William  S.  Cohen  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Henry  H.  Shelton,  in  the  Pentagon  and  was  given  guidance  to  work  the 
issue  some  more.  Secretary  Cohen  and  General  Shelton  adamantly  opposed 
the  commitment  of  US  ground  forces  into  Kosovo.104 

Secretary  Cohen  addressed  his  apprehension  with  the  President  in  May.  On 
the  morning  of  May  27,  Secretary  Cohen  had  flown  to  Bonn  to  secretly  discuss  a 
possible  NATO  invasion  of  Yugoslavia.  The  meeting  in  Bonn  lasted  six  hours, 
after  which  Secretary  Cohen  saw  clearly  that  a  consensus  for  ground  forces  was 
not  going  to  materialize.  “I  argued  for  intensifying  the  air  war  and  for  streamlining 
and  broadening  the  target  selection  process.”105  Keeping  the  coalition  united 
was  the  overriding  reason  the  use  of  ground  forces  was  not  approved. 

Some  members  of  Congress  concluded  the  US  could  force  the  Yugoslavian 
government  to  agree  to  an  acceptable  Kosovo  settlement,  including  the  return  of 
refugees.  These  members  felt  that  if  a  creditable  force  was  threatened  or 
applied,  in  particular  the  use  of  ground  forces,  the  Yugoslavian  government 
would  accept  the  settlement.  Some  members  of  Congress  felt  that  if  the  US  did 
not  support  the  operation,  NATO’s  survival  may  be  at  stake.106  Senator  John 
McCain  and  House  Intelligence  Committee  Chairman  Porter  J.  Goss  supported 
the  air  operation.107  Senator  Mitch  McConnell,  Joseph  I.  Lieberman  and  Eliot  L 
Engel,  co-chairman  of  the  Albanian  Issues  Caucus  introduced  a  resolution  to 
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provide  aide  to  the  KLA  if  NATO  and  the  US  were  not  looking  to  put  ground 
troops  into  Kosovo.108  Other  Members  of  Congress  not  supporting  the 
commitment  of  forces  cited  examples  of  past  interventions  as  the  reason  for  the 
objection,  particularly  Iraq,  where  air  power  alone  would  not  have  achieved  the 
objectives. 109 

June  -  July  1999 

At  twelve  o’clock  on  June  2nd,  Samuel  “Sandy”  Berger,  the  President’s 
National  Security  Adviser,  met  with  several  foreign  policy  experts  who  publicly 
supported  the  use  of  ground  forces  in  Kosovo.  In  attendance  were  former 
National  Security  Council  staff  member  Ivo  Daalder,  former  NATO  commander 
George  Joulwan,  and  former  US  ambassador  to  the  UN  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.110 
With  the  outcome  of  the  air  campaign  in  doubt,  Secretary  Cohen  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  announced  they  would  be  meeting  with  President  Clinton  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  an  eventual  ground  attack.111 

Polling  since  April,  1999  by  the  Pew  Research  Center  found  sixty  percent  of 

Americans  were  very  worried  about  American  combat  casualties,  although  to 

date  there  had  not  been  any.  The  data  also  showed  that  even  after  bombing 

mistakes  killed  scores  of  civilians,  just  forty  percent  of  those  Americans  polled 

were  very  worried  about  civilian  casualties.112  The  atrocities  increased  and 

NATO  estimated  that  Serbian  forces  killed  at  least  ten  thousand,  mostly  unarmed 

civilian  Kosovar  Albanians  once  the  air  strike  began.113  On  June  10,  President 

Clinton  spoke  to  the  nation  and  stated, 

I  want  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies.  Day  after  day,  night 
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after  night,  they  flew,  risking  their  lives  to  attack  their  targets  and 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties  when  they  were  fired  upon  from 
populated  areas.  We  are  grateful  that  during  NATO’s  air  campaign, 
we  did  not  lose  a  single  serviceman  in  combat.  But  this  next  phase 
will  be  dangerous.  Bitter  memories  will  still  be  fresh,  and  there 
may  well  be  casualties.114 

He  warned  the  American  public  about  the  possibility  of  causalities. 

Elizabeth  Farnsworth  conducted  an  interview  with  four  retired  military  officers, 
General  Merrill  McPeak,  General  Richard  Neal,  Lieutenant  General  Robert  Gard, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ralph  Peters,  on  the  News  Hour  with  Jim  Lehrer,  on 
June  16, 1999.  Farnsworth  asked  if  air  power  alone  could  win  a  war.  McPeak 
said,  “maybe  not  precisely,  because  a  lot  of  instruments  of  national  power  were 
brought  to  bear.”  Peters  responded  with  “we  fought  this  with  air  power 
essentially  a  high-tech  version  of  World  War  II.  After  three  months  we  have 
inflicted  very  little  destruction  on  the  Serb  army.”  Neal  inserted,  “we  sent  our 
military  there  as  a  one-arm  puncher.  There  is  a  lot  of  ethnic  cleansing  that  took 
place  beneath  the  air  campaign.”  The  next  question  posed  to  the  panel  was 
“could  the  lesson  be  drawn  that  it’s  possible  to  fight  a  war  without  American 
combat  casualties  and  if  so  what  is  the  consequence?”  Neal  responded,  “I’m 
really  concerned  about  that,  obviously  we  don’t  want  any  casualties  but  to  make 
those  as  actual  criteria  on  how  you  conduct  the  fight,  really  limits  the  ability  of  the 
unified  commander.”  Peters  concurred  with  “I  absolutely  agree  with  Neal.  We 
may  be  on  the  way  to  some  very  nasty  knife-fight  wars.  I  think  the  American 
public  can  handle  it  better  than  our  leaders.”  Gard  answered,  “if  we  place  our 
principle  strategic  priority  on  force  protection  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  risk  of 
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innocent  civilians,  then  the  strategy  we  pursue  corrupts  its  purpose.”  McPeak 
said.  “I  don’t  hear  any  airmen  complaining  about  the  fact  we  didn’t  lose  pilots.”115 

The  commitment  of  ground  forces  was  inevitably  followed  by  the  question  of 
casualties.  This  was  displayed  in  the  interviews  conducted  with  four  Americans 
on  the  News  Hour  with  Jim  Lehrer.  This  was  a  way  of  selling  the  papers,  and  it 
kept  the  ratings  high. 

General  Clark  was  interviewed  on  the  News  Hour  with  Jim  Lehrer  on  July  1 , 

1 999.  Margaret  Warner  conducted  the  interview  and  one  of  the  issues  was 
about  casualties.  When  Warner  addressed  another  very  controversial  point, 

“was  there  emphasis  on  no  American  casualties,”  General  Clark  responded. 

“With  all  of  this  talk  about  avoiding  American  casualties,  most  of  it  came  from  the 
press.  I  never  got  any  guidance  in  that  respect.  In  fact,  Secretary  Cohen  and 
many  others  were  very  clear  that  this  was  a  high-risk  operation  and  we  would 
likely  have  losses.  What  air  campaign,  what  military  operation  do  you  ever  know 
where  we’ve  sought  casualties.”116  Warner  continued,  “there  is  a  sort  of 
assumption  American  public  and  European  public  could  not  stand  a  long  and 
bloody  war.  Do  you  think  the  American  public  is  that  squeamish,  that  unwilling  to 
sacrifice?”  General  Clark’s  response  was  “as  the  horrors  unfolded  there  was  a 
surge  in  resolution  and  determination  in  both  Europe  and  the  US.”  The  final 
question  was  “in  future  wars,  the  political  leadership  shouldn’t  assume  that 
Americans  are  unwilling  to  take  casualties?”  General  Clark  answered  with  “I 
think  that  will  depend  very  much  on  the  circumstances,  the  objectives  and  the 
whole  nature  of  the  conflict.”117 
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General  Clark  testified  in  early  July  that  there  was  no  way  the  alliance  could 
have  held  together  if  planners  had  started  out  with  a  full  bombing  campaign  and 
all  the  necessary  staging  for  ground  forces.  “It  just  wasn’t  going  to  be 
possible.”118  The  alliance  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  make  that 
commitment.  Some  members  of  Congress  believed  the  US  should  not  commit 
such  substantial  force  to  an  area  of  limited  US  interests,  and  argued  the  US 
should  seek  to  exit  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  House  voted  for  requiring 
congressional  approval  for  the  use  of  ground  forces.  The  Congress  was 
deadlocked  on  a  vote  authorizing  US  involvement  in  the  air  war  despite  on-going 
missions.  They  were  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  air  campaign  on  overall 
military  readiness  and  whether  there  has  been  an  equitable  distribution  of  costs 
among  the  NATO  allies.119 

Yet  another  section  of  Congress  believed  if  the  US  withdrew  it  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  international  community  as  defeat,  and  would  leave  the 
perception  that  the  US  is  unwilling  to  use  it’s  substantial  power  in  pursuit  of  its 
goals.  They  then  doubled  the  emergency  supplemental  appropriation  that  the 
Clinton  Administration  had  requested  to  conduct  the  war.120  This  situation  could 
also  contribute  to  a  perception  the  US  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise 
leadership.  Such  an  exit  would  perpetuate  a  vicious  cycle  where  opponents  feel 
increasingly  confident  in  challenging  the  US,  requiring  that  the  US  use  greater 
force  in  the  future  to  make  its  threats  credible. 
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Analysis 

Human  rights  were  the  reason  NATO  responded  to  the  Kosovo  crisis.  In  the 
review  of  the  data  in  the  Kosovo  operation  the  overarching  issue  was  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  NATO  coalition.  That  is  why  ground  forces  were  not  committed. 
Casualties  have  not  been  the  overriding  issue  with  the  exception  of  the  US’  DoD. 
As  shown  above  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  did  not  want  to  commit 
ground  forces  into  Kosovo  because  of  casualties. 

The  National  Command  Authorities  were  split  over  the  commitment  of  ground 
forces  to  Kosovo.  As  stated  above,  President  Clinton  addressed  the  American 
public,  informing  them  he  was  not  going  to  commit  US  forces  to  a  war.  Yet  within 
a  few  weeks,  a  plan(s)  for  deploying  ground  forces  was  being  developed. 
Secretary  Cohen  conveyed  apprehension  to  President  Clinton  and  reiterated  his 
reluctance  to  send  in  ground  troops.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Germany,  Secretary 
Cohen  attempted  to  get  support  for  a  ground  invasion,  but  as  he  stated  when 
there,  seemed  to  be  non-support,  so  he  personally  pushed  to  intensify  the  air 
campaign.  The  National  Command  Authorities  would  have  committed  ground 
forces  regardless  of  casualties  but  NATO  did  not  support  this  course  of  action. 

DoD  defined  the  mission  as  attacking  the  Yugoslav  military  infrastructure  with 
the  objectives  of  deterring  future  attacks  on  Albanian  Kosovars  and  degrading 
the  ability  of  Yugoslav  forces  to  carry  out  these  operations.  A  strong  concern 
over  minimal  risk  to  NATO  pilots  dictated  a  high  ceiling  for  the  aircraft  to  engage 
targets.  The  desire  to  avoid  any  collateral  civilian  casualties  (Serb  or  Albanian) 

191 

also  hampered  targeting  objectives. 
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There  was  a  concern  about  casualties  from  the  coalition.  Officials  said 
massive  pilot  casualties  would  weaken  the  will  of  decision-makers  in  NATO 
countries.122  The  American  public  was  concerned  with  the  issue  of  American 
casualties.  The  poll  data  showed  the  public  was  worried  about  American 
casualties,  but  not  Albanians  or  Serbs.  This  point  was  again  proven  when  the 
atrocities  continued  during  the  air  campaign,  yet  the  American  public  did  not 
pressure  to  invade  or  commit  US  ground  forces. 

The  majority  of  Congress  was  in  support  of  the  commitment  of  US  forces  into 
Kosovo.  There  were  some  members  of  Congress  who  did  not  support  the 
operation  because,  they  believed  it  would  weaken  US  forces.  Ultimately,  the 
Congress  approved  emergency  money  for  the  war,  and  was  going  to  give  monies 
to  the  KLA 

The  media  portrayed  that  casualties  were  causing  the  decision-makers  not  to 
commit  US  ground  forces  into  Kosovo.123  One  of  the  major  themes  was  whether 
the  air  campaign  could  win  the  war,  and  if  not,  was  Kosovo  reason  enough  to 
deploy  US  ground  forces.  This  topic  was  asked  of  numerous  persons  and  the 
responses  were  split.  What  the  media  did  not  know,  or  need  to  know,  was  that 
President  Clinton  was  willing  to  commit  US  ground  forces  to  Kosovo. 

The  military  was  divided  on  the  issue  of  commitment  of  US  ground  forces  into 
Kosovo.  The  NATO  commander  did  not  let  casualties  prevent  him  from 
supporting  the  commitment  of  US  ground  forces  into  Kosovo.  In  his  interview 
with  Margaret  Warner,  General  Clark  said  he  received  no  guidance  about 
keeping  the  casualty  rate  down.  Casualties  would  not  have  prevented  General 
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Clark  from  recommending  that  President  Clinton  commit  ground  forces.  “NATO’s 
coalition,  if  asked  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility,  would  cause  the  alliance  to 
splinter,”  according  to  General  Clark.124 

General  Shelton  was  opposed  to  the  commitment  of  US  ground  forces  into 
Kosovo.  LTG  Short’s  position  was  there  were  limitations  placed  on  the  military 
and  it  looked  an  awful  lot  like  casualties. 


Chapter  V 
Conclusion 

During  the  1990s  casualties  have  not  been  the  overarching  reason  for 
decision-makers  to  either  commit  or  withdraw  US  forces  from  military  operations. 
In  the  Somalia  operation,  the  National  Command  Authorities  were  concerned 
with  the  image  of  the  United  States  in  the  eye  of  the  international  community 
supporting  the  United  Nations.  This  is  the  reason  President  Clinton  made  the 
withdrawal  date  March  31,  1994,  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  firefight. 
This  date  also  pleased  Congress,  who  was  ready  to  cut  funding  to  the  operation 
because  of  what  they  felt  were  unclear  aims.  The  American  public  and  the 
military  were  committed  to  the  Somalia  operation  even  after  the  deaths  of 
eighteen  young  soldiers.  The  media  misleadingly  portrayed  the  issue  of 
casualties  as  the  sole  reason  for  withdrawal.  In  the  case  of  Somalia,  casualties 
were  not  the  reason  for  withdrawal. 

The  issue  of  casualties  was  not  addressed  and  never  influenced  the 
Commander-In-Chiefs  decision  in  Haiti.  The  Congress  and  the  American  public 
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were  concerned  with  the  reason  behind  the  commitment  of  US  forces  into  Haiti 
but  not  casualties;  believing  that  the  US  should  not  invade  Haiti  because  it  was 
not  in  support  of  a  vital  US  national  interest.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  concerned  with  casualties,  as  proven  by  the  four  courses  of  action 
recommended  to  the  National  Command  Authorities,  each  one  an  attempt  to 
reduce  casualties.  The  media’s  angle  portrayed  a  military  operation  that  could 
escalate  to  a  long-term  commitment  of  US  forces,  but  with  no  mention  of 
casualties. 

In  the  case  of  Kosovo,  casualties  did  not  influence  the  decision  of  President 
Clinton.  In  his  public  address,  the  President  stated  he  would  not  commit  US 
forces  in  order  to  fight  a  war  in  Kosovo.  Within  a  few  weeks  President  Clinton 
was  willing  to  commit  ground  forces  into  Kosovo  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
Secretary  Cohen  did  not  want  to  commit  ground  forces  but  his  exact  reason  for 
this  is  unclear.  The  majority  of  Congress  was  in  support  of  committing  ground 
forces  into  Kosovo.  The  American  public  was  concerned  about  casualties  but 
this  did  not  negate  their  support  for  ground  forces.  Military  commanders  were 
overly  concerned  about  casualties,  but  the  constraints  placed  on  them  made  it 
seem  that  senior  leaders  were  concerned  about  casualties.  The  media  was 
attempting  to  get  the  true  story  because  it  was  only  allowed  to  report  from  far 
away.  They  played  up  the  atrocities  and  the  issue  of  American  casualties. 

In  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  Kosovo,  casualties  had  very  little  impact  on  the 
decision-makers  to  commit  or  withdraw  US  forces.  The  reason  for  commitment 
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or  withdrawal  was  not  casualties  but  the  image  of  the  US  in  the  international 
community. 

The  importance  or  the  so  what  of  this  monograph  for  the  operational 
commander  and  planner  is  casualties  impact  the  NCA  and  Congress  more  than 
the  American  public.  The  media  uses  casualties  to  inform  the  public,  which  will 
cause  the  public  to  purchase  the  newspapers  creating  business  for  the  industry. 

In  doing  so  casualties  shine  a  very  negative  light  on  that  administration  especially 
if  the  military  objectives  are  not  tied  to  a  political  aim  and  nested  with  a  national 
interest.  If  these  objectives  and  aims  are  not  nested  then  the  likelihood  of 
Congress  cutting  funding  is  great.  The  operational  commander  must  give  the 
NCA  recommendation  that  take  all  this  into  account.  The  operational 
commander  must  ensure  he  or  she  understands  this  complex  system  in  order  to 
provide  options  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  decision-makers  make  decisions  for  the  good  for  the  United  States,  the 
international  community,  and  for  the  long-term.  As  the  only  superpower  and 
arguably  the  world’s  police  force,  casualties  are  and  will  continue  to  be  an  issue 
the  US  must  address.  However,  the  US  should  not  allow  casualties  to  prevent 
the  commitment  of  US  forces  when  it  serves  an  appropriate  higher  purpose. 
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